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EVERETT  BURNSIDE  BEAL 

By  HAROLD  C.  SMITH 

When  earth’s  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall  set  us  to  work  anew! 

And  those  that  were  good  will  be  happy:  they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of  comets’  hair; 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — Magdalene,  Peter,  and  Paul; 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be  tired  at  all! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame; 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in  his  separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are! 

— Kipling. 


FOREWORD 

The  writing  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Everett  Burnside  Beal  is 
indeed  a  privilege — in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  privileges  of  my 
life,  and  in  so  doing,  I  feel  that  I  have  set  my  hand  and  mind  to 
a  task  of  considerable  magnitude,  for  his  was  not  an  ordinary 
life,  noft'  a  mere  existance  along  the  ordinary  avenues  of  life,  but 
on  the  contrary  his  life  was  an  endless  panorama  of  interesting 
scenes  and  events  not  usually  experienced  by  the  masses,  and  a 
retrospective  view  of  his  numerous  personal  contributions,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  musical  world,  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  an  unusually  large  community. 

My  association  with  Prof.  Beal,  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
seventeen  years,  was  not  a  mere  acquaintance,  but  it  was  replete 
with  intimate  associations.  For  twelve  years  I  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm  of  Beal  &  McCarthy,  of  which  firm  he  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  William  H.  McCarthy  were  the  proprietors,  and  during  that 
entire  period  of  time  I  cannot  recall  an  incident,  when  a  position 
of  social  or  commercial  superiority  was  exhibited  by  him.  In 
other  words,  he  did  not  rule  as  one  having  authority,  for  he  rec¬ 
ognized  the  interdependency  which  is  inevitably  and  characterist¬ 
ically  true  of  a  real  employer,  and  our  associations  in  that  respect 
were  as  that  of  father  and  son — just  as  a  family  affair,  when  rod 
and  rule  give  way  to  the  dominating  influence  of  love. 
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For  the  past  five  years  my  intimacy  has  been  even  greater,  m&de 
possible  by  a  partnership  with  both  Mr.  Beal  and  Mir.  McCarthy, 
the  former  continuing  as  the  senior  partner.  Our  associations  in 
this  capacity  only  furnished  an  opportunity  to  bring  to  light  more 
vividly  and  more  profoundly  than  ever  the  beautiful  character 
which  motivated  his  activities  in  the  commercial  and  professional 
field,  and  now,  after  seventeen  years  of  this  uninterrupted  associa¬ 
tion  I  am  proud  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  we  never  experienced  an  incident,  socially,  commer¬ 
cially  or  otherwise,  which  was  productive  of  a  serious  word  of 
wrath,  or  which  brought  forth  a  definitely  disagreeable  statement. 
At  timjes  when  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  furnished  an  opportunity  for  a  difference  of  opinions — 
even  then  there  was  no  unusual  delay  in  reaching  an  amicable 
settlement,  which  bears  unqualified  testimony  to  the  compatibility 
of  his  disposition. 

With  these  facts  clearly  set  forth,  and  with  greater  admiration  for 
no  man,  I  set  my  hand  and  mind  to  the  writing  of  this  sketch,  fully 
realizing  that  words  and  letters  indeed  are  very  inadequate  and 
quite  insufficient  to  reveal  the  many  virtues  of  Prof.  Beal. 

GENEALOGY 

Before  entering  directly  upon  the  life  of  this  illustrous  son  of  a 
family  whose  progenitors  are  traceable  almost  to  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  it  would  seem  fitting  indeed  to  prelude  the  sketch 
with  a  short  ancestral  genealogy. 

In  an  old  history  of  the  Town  of  Abington,  there  is  record  of 
the  original  John  Beal,  who  came  from  Hingham,  (Norfolk  County  ! 
England,  and  landed  in  Hingham)  (Norfolk  County)  Massachusetts 
in  1635,  bringing  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  one  of  w*hich  was 
Jeremiah,  born  in  England  in  1631,  and  who  resided  with  his 
father  in  Hingham,  receiving  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
Hingham  Train  Band. 

Jeremiah  the  second  was  born  in  Hingham,  May  13,  1655,  follow¬ 
ing  the  blacksmith  trade  in  that  town.  His  oldest  son,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  third  in  line  bearing  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Hingham 
May  2,  1678,  and  was  the  first  of  the  old  English  family  to  leave 
Hingham,  he  marrying  and  later  removing  to  Weymouth. 

The  fourth  descendant  bearing  the  same  name — Jeremiah,  was 
born  in  Hingham,  December  25,  1706,  moving  with  his  father  to 
Weymouth,  later  leaving  home  and  taking  residence  in  Abington. 
His  son,  Benjamin,  also  born  in  Weymouth,  December  9,  1731, 
with  his  father  moved  to  Abington,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
farming  industry.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Military  and  collec¬ 
tor  for  the  Province  under  the  old  Colonial  government. 
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Continuing  in  genealogical  succession,  Zoletes,  son  of  Benjam¬ 
in,  was  born  in  Abington  February  3,  1768  and  the  fifth  of  his 
family  of  nine  children  was  John  A.  Beal,  born  in  Abington  March 
g,  1805,  and  wlho,  in  April  1827  married  Anna  C.  Shaw,  to  whom 
were  born  three  children,  Lucia  A.,  John  Q.,  and  Josiah.  The 
second,  '‘John  Quincy,”  born  in  Abington  November  2,  1835,  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Everett  B.  Beal,  the  principal  of  this  article. 

JOHN  QUINCY  BEAL 

John  Quincy  Beal,  who  died  in  Rockland  November  2,  1900  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  was  a  bookkeeper  by  trade,  following 
this  vocation  in  connection  with  a  local  shoe  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  for  a  few  years,  leaving,  that  he  might  take  up  work  more 
in  keeping  with  his  extraordinary  ability  in  the  musical  world. 
To  state  that  he  was  naturally  musical  is  stating  it  mildly  indeed. 
Early  in  life  he  accepted  a  position  as  leader  of  a  Lewiston,  Maine 
orchestra.  Returning  to  Rockland  he  organized  the  “Beal  and 
Faxon”  orchestra,  which  was  recognized  as  the  leading  orchestra 
of  its  kind  in  this  section.  Pages  could  be  written  on  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  musical  organization  and  its  accomplishments  made 
possible  because  of  his  untiring  efforts.  In  addition  to  his  orches¬ 
tral  work  he  conducted  and  maintained  a  dancing  school  at  Assin- 
ippi,  and  there  are  many  still  in  our  midst  who  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  high  quality  of  his  tutorship  in  this  capacity,  as  they  were 
taught  to  trip  the  light  fantastics  fashioned  after  the  waltz,  two- 
step,  quadrille,  Portland  Fancy  and  other  steps  popular  in  that 
generation. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  doubt  that  if  this  musician  of  the 
early  school  were  here  today  to  answer  to  the  professional  roll- 
call,  he  would  answer  “teacher  of  violin,”  for  after  all,  this  was 
his  life  work.  Many  are  the  violinists  who  today  are  bowing  be¬ 
fore  noted  audiences  in  solo,  concert  and  orchestral  work  who  pay 
homage  to  his  untiring  efforts  in  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
ultimate  musical  success.  Coincidental  with  this  fact,  it  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  G.  Herbert  Clark  of  Kingston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  violinist’  of  no  mean  ability,  and  who  furnished  violin  solos 
at  the  funeral  service  of  Prof.  Beal,  Was  an  early  pupil  of  the 
latter’s  father. 

While  the  teaching  of  the  violin,  the  dancing  school  and  his  sev¬ 
eral  orchestral  connections  engaged  a  considerable  part  of  his  time, 
he  became,  however,  seriously  interested  in1  the  music  business  in 
general — commercially  as  well  as  professionally.  This  caused  him 
to  open  a  music  store,  in  partnership  with  his  son,  Everett,  in  the 
old  Rice’s  block,  Rockland  in  1880,  Which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  music  business  of  which  the  son,  Everett,  remained  an  active 
member  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
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The  elder  Mr.  Beal  possessed  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  every¬ 
thing  musical.  He  furnished  expert  opinion  as  to  violin  value. 
He  was  not  easily  deceived  or  confused  as  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  rare  old  or  imitation  old  violins,  and  because  of  this  fact,  his 
advice  was  constantly  sought  when  a  selection  was  to  be  made. 
This  ability,  as  to  the  detection  of  true  musical  tone  wfas  reflected 
to  his  material  credit  when  his  entry  into  the  music  business  in 
1880  provided  greater  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  good 
judg  ment  in  the  selection  of  pianos  and  even  smaller  musical  in¬ 
struments  for  his  many  friends  and  the  public  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  generous  patronage. 

HIS  AFFLICTION 

EVERETT  BURNSIDE  BEAL  was  born  in  Rockland,  in  the 
old  homestead  at  237  Central  street,  on  January  14,  1862.  His 
mother  was  the  late  Anne  Maria  (Nash)  Beal,  and  she,  too,  died 
at  the  Central  street  home  on  March  15,  1906. 

On  February  24,  1887,  Prof.  Beal  married  Addie  R.  Jacobs, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Jacobs  of  Assinippi.  After  about  seven 
years  of  wedded  happiness  this  union  was  broken  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Mrs.  Beal,  which,  doubtless,  was  hastened  by  the  death  of 
their  nine-months  old  son,  Corodon.  Their  daughter,  Annie,  how¬ 
ever  survived  her  mother,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  clerical  de¬ 
partment  of  a  large  electrical  concern  in  Boston. 

In  April  1896,  the  marriage  of  Prof.  Beal  and  Laura  J.  Crossmian 
was  solemnized.  A  son,  Mjnot  A.  Beal,  the  well-known  violinist 
of  Rockland  and  Boston,  was  born  in  1897. 

The  saddest  chapter  in  the  life  of  Prof.  Beal  is  that  which  deals 
with  his  childhood. 

As  a  boy,  he  was  well,  strong  and  ordinarily  athletic,  and  while 
engaged  in  a  game  of  “Indian”,  at  nine  years  of  age,  an  arrow, 
accidentally  aimed  in  his  direction,  unfortunately,  and  to  the  regret 
of  all  his  friends,  parents  and  juvenile  associates,  landed  abruptly 
in  one  of  his  eyes.  Mledical  treatment  could  not  effect  a  cure  01- 
save  the  eye,  and  to  the  additional  sorrow  of  all,  sympathetic  affec¬ 
tion  set  in,  causing  the  complete  loss  of  both  eyes. 

This  incident  was  the  commencement  of  a  life-long  exhibition 
of  an  unique  and  unusual  demonstration  of  self-will  and  determin¬ 
ation  to  brush  aside  the  inevitable,  fight  the  unfavorable  handicaps 
and  rise  to  unusual  heights,  thus  becoming  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  world’s  progress. 

The  writer’s  personal  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Beal  was  such 
as  to  permit  of  only  a  casual  mention  of  this  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  dislike  for  any  un¬ 
necessary  mention  of  this  incident,  it  is  referred  to  even  reluctant- 
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ly  for  Prof.  Beal  w'as  not  one  given  over  to  superficial  solicitude 
in  behalf  of  his  infirmity.  He  was  solicitous  of  no  favors.  No  per¬ 
sonal  assistance  or  recognition  in  his  behalf,  that  possibly  could 
be  avoided  was  ever  permitted,  and  the  shortest  reference  possible 
was  made  when  the  subject  of  this  infirmity  was  approached.  To 
many,  this  seemed  strange,  but  to  those  more  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  him  it  meant  simply,  that  his  high  character  of  purpose 
and  uncompromising  will-power  would  not  reconcile  a  life  of  in¬ 
activity  or  retarded  possibilities  because  fate  had  ruled  as  it  had, 
and  robbed  him  of  that  God-given  blessing  of  sight.  Things  that 
many  of  us  would  have  found  disinteresting,  had  it  not  have  been 
for  our  ability  to  visualize,  were  eagerly  sought  and  enjoyed  by 
him  who  seemed  to  have  an  unusual  sense  of  understanding,  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  appreciated  by  us,  who  fortunately,  have  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  our  sense  of  sight. 

EDUCATION 

Following  this  most  unfortunate  accident,  he  entered  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  wfhere  he  was  instructed 
in  the  main  or  principal  subjects  common  in  public  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  specializing,  of  course  in  the  study  of  music.  No  sooner  had 
he  commenced  this  most  interesting  of  subjects  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  arts,  than  he  exhibited  extraordinary  ability  for  things 
musical.  This  fact  naturally  placed  him  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
student  body  and  won  him  many  friends  in  and  about  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Then  the  matter  of  specializing  naturally  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  his  professional  career,  and  he  decided  to  make  the 
piano  the  object  of  his  endeavor.  Young  Beal,  (for  he  was  indeed 
young  at  that  time)  was  not  only  a  natural  player,  by  virtue  of 
his  paternal  ancestry,  but  'he  was  a  student  as  well,  and  while  many 
a  promising  young  man  sees  little  if  anything  beyond  the  fantastic 
executions  on  a  key  board,  he,  on  the  contrary  was  wide  awake 
to  the  greater  possibilities  of  a  thorough  musician,  therefore,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  natural  talents,  which  already  'had  made  favorable 
impressions  on  the  faculty  at  the  Institute,  he  pursued  deeper  and 
more  perplexing  and  even  complex  studies  of  music,  including,  har¬ 
mony,  theory,  musical  analysis  and  composition,  Which,  of  course 
were  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  his  subsequent  success 
as  a  composer  and  teacher. 

Still  unsatisfied  With  the  mastery  of  the  piano,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  the  cornet,  first  as  an  extra  course  at  the  Institute  and 
later  under  the  able  tutorship  of  Henry  C.  Brown,  through 
which  endeavor  he  also  became  the  recipent  of  unqualified 
praise  and  deserving  laurels,  from  his  many  admiring  audiences 
throughout  this  section  of  the  state. 
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In  1880  he  was  graduated  from  the  Perkins  Institute  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  with  an  unquestionably  promising  future.  'Significant  with 
this  fact  was  the  offer  made  him  at  that  time  by  King  Don  Pedro 
of  Brazil,  who  was  visiting  in  Boston  and  an  honored  guest  at  the 
Institute,  and  who,  on  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Beal,  and 
recognizing  his  unusual  talents  and  abilities,  offered  him  a  miosi 
flattering  position  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  music  in  his  country 
if  he  would  accompany  him  back  to  South  America.  At  first 
this  offer  was  seriously  considered,  but  upon  presentation  of  the 
proposition  at  home  he  encountered  most  strenuous  parental  ob¬ 
jections,  which  were  responsible  for  his  refusal  of  the  unique  offer 
of  the  King. 


START  IN  BUSINESS 

There  were  yet  three  long  winters  ahead  before  he  could  cele¬ 
brate  his  twenty-first  birthday,  but  the  experiences  of  the  past  nine 
years  had  made  certain  impressions  on  his  prematurely  adult  mind, 
and  with  his  natural  keen  insight  into  life’s  requirements  and 
possibilities  'he  turned  his  attention  toward  the  livelihood  which 
he  had  hoped  for  and  dreamed  about. 

His  father,  too,  recognized  the  invaluable  asset  that  he  had 
in  this  young  son  as  a  business  associate,  so  together  they 
started  in  business,  both  commercially  and  professionally.  Com¬ 
mercially  as  dealers  in  pianos  and  organs,  Which  at  first  were 
stored  and  demonstrated  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose  in 
their  Central  street  home.  This,  of  course,  was  extremely  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  improper  for  the  developement  of  the  business 
which  might  be  possibe,  so  after  a  very  short  time  a  more  suitable 
room  was  leased  for  this  purpose  in  the  old  Rice’s  Block  on  the 
corner  of  Union  and  Pacific  streets,  Rockland,  which  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  music  business  which  was  continued  until  it 
reached  its  present  size,  consisting  of  three  first  quality  music 
stores  located  in  Rockland,  Brockton  and  Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
and  operated  under  the  familiar  name  of  The  Beal  &  McCarthy 
Music  Company. 

Going  back  ag-ain  to  the  commencement  of  business  in  Rice’s 
Block,  this  location  served  as  headquarters,  not  only  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  which  had  been  undertaken,  but  it  also  was 
headquarters  for  the  formation  of  a  musical  organization. 

We  already  have  pointed  with  pride  to  the  success  of  the  elder 
John  Quincy  Beal  in  the  professional  world  as  a  violinist,  teacher 
and  orchestra  leader,  and  now  the  son.  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  father  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
professional  world.  Together  they  furnished  a  three-piece  orches¬ 
tra  for  dancing.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  dual  accomiplish- 
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ment  on  the  part  of  the  younger  member  of  the  orchestra  while  he 
played  the  cornet,  which  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  handled 
with  one  hand  while  the  left  hand  was  engaged  in  playing  the 
piano  accompaniment. 

This  statement  of  fact  brings  to  the  writer’s  m|ind  a  little  an¬ 
ecdote  that  Prof.  Beal  has  repeated  several  times  in  his  hearing, 
which  relates  an  incident  which  happened  at  about  this  stage  of 
his  career.  It  seems  that  this  “Beal  three-piece  orchestra”  had 
been  engaged  to  furnish  music  at  a  local  dance.  The  two  Beal 
musicians  appeared  at  the  time  appointed  and  proceeded  to  make 
ready  for  the  event,  when  the  manager  of  the  dance  hall  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  looking  around  rather  suspiciously  remarked: 
“I  engaged  a  three-piece  orchestra,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for 
such,  yet  I  see  only  two  members,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  stand 
for  it.”  “Very  well,”  replied  the  elder  gentleman,  “this  is  indeed 
the  equivalent  of  a  three-piece  orchestra,  and  if  you  will  consent 
to  let  us  go  ahead  and  play  for  the  dance  as  we  propose,  we  will 
jgladly  play  the  entire  evening  free  of  charge,  if  you  are  not  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfied.”  The  dance  was  started,  and  the  band  played  on — 
violin,  cornet  and  piano,  and  the  dancers  as  well  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  were  highly  comlplimentary  in  their  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion,  and  the  orchestra  was  paid. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  interesting  incidents  which 
characterized  the  musical  career  of  this  young  musician  during 
the  several  years  of  his  activity  in  this  capacity.  Larger  orchestras 
were  organized,  and  the  name  of  Beal  in  connection  with  any 
musical  event  insured  its  success.  Among  the  successfully  popu¬ 
lar  musical  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected  were  those 
bearing  the  names  of  “J.  Q.  Beal  and  Son,”  “Beal  and  Wheeler” 
and  “Beal  and  Bowles”  orchestras  of  Rockland.  Also  the  “Beal, 
Cushing  and  Noyes”  and  the  “Beal  and  Faxon”  orchestras  of  Ab- 
ington.  At  one  time  Prof.  Beal  was  leader  of  the  Rockland  Brass 
Band.  This  was  possible,  not  only  because  of  his  ability  as  a 
cornetist,  but  because  of  his  musicianship  and  his  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  musical.  His  ear  was  keen  and  sharp  and  under 
his  able  leadership  the  band  attained  a  state  of  high  efficiency  in 
the  community. 

TEACHING 

Prof.  Beal  was  not  satisfied,  simply  to  maintain  a  piano  store 
and  lead  a  few  orchestras,  bands  and  such  like,  but  his  ambition 
grew  still  greater  until  it  found  him  at  the  head  of  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  school  of  music  which  he  called  the  Leipsic  School  of  Music, 
with  instructions  available  in  piano,  violin  and  voice.  The  appar¬ 
ent  reason  for  naming  this  school  in  this  manner  was  because 
of  his  great  admdration  for  that  which  is  known  as  the  Leipsic 
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method  of  teaching,  which  he  gained  through  his  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  great  masters  of  the  old  world.  In  fact  is  was  the 
system  which  he  maintained  to  the  last,  and  if  “the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  eating,”  then  the  proof  of  the  value  of  this  system 
can  be  measured  by  his  countless  hundreds  of  accomplished  pupils 
and  scores  of  successful  teachers. 

Although  the  system  of  his  teaching  did  not  change  during  his 
two  score  or  more  years  of  devoted  life  to  that  calling,  his  school 
did,  however,  assume  the  more  appropriate  name  of  “The  Beal 
School  of  Music.’’  The  principal  reason  for  this  was  because  of 
the  association  of  his  son,  Mlinot  A.  Beal,  a  recognized  concert 
violinist  and  teacher  of  violin,  whose  reputation  is  second  to  none, 
and  who  is  now  “carrying  on,’’  continually  advancing  the  lofty 
ideas  of  matured  musicianship,  inherited,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  from  his  paternal  ancestors  for  two  generations. 

Volumes  could  be  written  concerning  the  experiences  of  this 
unusually  successful  teacher  of  piano,  but  time  and  space  will  per¬ 
mit  only  casual  references  to  the  many  familiar  incidents.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  in  the  extreme  not  to  mention  the  person¬ 
alty  of  Prof.  Beal  in  his  profession.  Like  all  enthusiastic  exponents 
of  the  arts,  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  accept  pecuniary  remun¬ 
eration  from  his  pupils.  This,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  the 
foremost  object  of  his  activity.  He  possessed  a  singular  love  for 
the  art  of  music,  and  to  bring  others  under  its  spell  was  his  life¬ 
long  ambition  and  many  hours  were  devoted  to  this  cause,  which 
he  well  knew  would  never  be  productive  of  material  recompense 
He  was  held  in  high  respect  by  his  hundreds  of  pupils,  which  truth 
was  attested  in  many  instances,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

His  popularity  as  an  instructor  of  music  was  recognized  by  the 
large  audiences  which  filled  the  Rockland  Opera  House  at  his 
annual  recitals.  These  events  were  looked  forward  to  by  many 
with  fondest  anticipations,  and  created  more  than  passing  com¬ 
ment.  As  far  as  was  possible,  his  entire  class  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  these  recitals ;  some  in  solo  and  others  in  ensemble  num¬ 
bers.  Prof.  Beal  was  not  deceitful  in  his  dealings  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  during  these  recitals,  for  he  presented  his  entire  class,  inclusive 
of  the  “beginners”  with  only  a  very  few  weeks  of  instructions,  and 
Whose  performances,  limited  of  course  in  the  matter  of  matured 
interpretations,  were  received  with  appreciative  plaudits,  as  well 
as  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  their  execution  of  more  difficult 
compositions. 


RECITALS 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  piano  recital  is  not  a  concert.  It 
is  simply  a  class  of  students  appearing  before  their  parents,  friends 
and  guests  on  the  “last  day  of  school’’  for  a  final  test  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  term,  This,  of 
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course,  must  include  beginners,  those  of  the  elementary  stages  of 
their  musical  education,  and  those  of  the  academic  class — each 
and  all  exhibiting  the  accomplishments  made  possible  by  reason 
of  the  particular  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  work  that  has  been 
undertaken. 

Because  of  this  fact,  the  primary  purpose  of  a  recital  is  not  its 
entertaining  value,  and  for  that  reason  the  ordinary  piano  recital 
is  somewhat  frowned  upon,  as  a  rather  dry  affair,  and  void  of  that 
variety  which  contributes  to  the  success  of  a  musical  entertain¬ 
ment.  However,  Prof.  Beal’s  unusual  talent  provided  him  with 
ability  to  select  music  for  these  occasions  which  was  not  only  in¬ 
structive  to  the  pupil  from  a  standpoint  of  education,  but  also 
possessing  that  special  quality  of  appeal  to  the  public  which  assur¬ 
ed  an  audience  of  a  pleasing  and  interesting  program:,  including 
compositions  by  Holst,  Streabbog,  B'ohm  and  Fearis  for  the  be¬ 
ginners  and  continuing  with  Bartlett,  Schmidt,  Pape  and  others 
on  to  the  heavier  classics  of  Liszt,  MacQowell,  Cho'pin  and  those 
whose  compositions  are  used  only  by  the  more  matured  artists. 

This  sketch  would  be  quite  incomplete,  if  the  fact  that  his  native 
love  for  the  art  was  not  especially  emphasized  and  elevated  to  a 
position  far  above  the  level  of  commercialism.  And  too,  his  love 
for  his  chosen  profession  was  not  all,  for  his  love  for  mankind  in 
general,  and  especially  for  the  little  ones  with  whom  he  came  in 
daily  contact,  was  manifested  to  a  degree  deserving  of  mpre 
than  casual  recognition.  The  writer  of  this  article  will  not  soon 
forget  an  incident  which  happened  the  day  after  Prof.  Beal’s  un¬ 
fortunate  accident  which  resulted  in  his  untimely  death :  A  little 
girl  called  at  her  usual  hour  for  her  lesson,  and  on  learning  of  the 
misfortune  of  her  instructor,  made  no  comment  at  all,  but  with 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  regretfully  turned  homeward  again. 

COMPOSITIONS 

It  is  not  known  exactly  how  many  compositions,  particularly 
for  the  piano,  were  written  by  Prof.  Beal,  as  several  never  were 
published,  but  a  few  of  the  more  popular  numbers  are  deserving 
of  special  mention  because  of  their  direct  bearing  on  his  life. 

His  “Woodland  Whispers”  can  be  found  in  the  music  libraries 
of  many  homes  in  this  comm'unity.  The  composition  is  rightly 
named,  because  its  theme  is  that  of  the  “woodland,”  whispering 
softly  in  zephyr-like  tones,  the  quiet  murmurings  of  the  tall  pines 
and  the  fir  trees,  and  gathering  momentum  with  spontaneous  in¬ 
terruptions  of  natural  consequences  which  carries  both  player  and 
listener  into  an  atmosphere  of  natural  surroundings,  as  the  voice 
of  the  “forest  primeval.”  The  melody  was  the  result  of  an  inspir¬ 
ation,  clothed  and  harmonized  by  one  whose  temperament  was  in 
tune  with  nature. 
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“Heart  of  My  Heart’’  Romance,  one  of  Prof.  Beal’s  finest  num¬ 
bers,  was  written  shortly  after  the  passing  of  his  first  wife,  and 
throughout  this  genuinely  romantic  composition,  the  true  story 
of  his  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  one  who  had  been  so  suddenly 
taken  from  him,  was  revealed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
unmistakeable  language  of  the  soul — music. 

And  again,  one  beautiful  summer  evening,  while  seated  at  the 
piano  key-board,  as  was  his  customary  past-time,  and  as  his  “fing¬ 
ers  wandered  idly  over  the  noisy  keys”  almost  without  prelimin¬ 
ary  thought,  he  found  a  new  and  pleasing  melody  which  seemed 
to  sing  in  plaintive  tones — “One  Summer  Night.”  The  reverie 
continued  in  successive  recurrances  of  that  short  but  distinctively 
original  melody,  and  in  consequence  thereof  his  “reverie”  of  that 
hour,  and  bearing  that  title  became  one  of  his  most  beloved 
compositions,  and  was  accorded  a  place  on  many  of  his  annual  re¬ 
citals  and  concerts  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  state  that  it  is  indeed  doubtful  if  a  more 
beautiful  arrangement  to  the  “Gypsy’s  Warning”  was  ever  written 
than  that  by  Prof.  Beal.  His  introduction  was  eleborate  and  un¬ 
usually  brilliant  for  a  prelude  to  such  a  simple  melody.  Continu¬ 
ing  with  the  use  of  the  theme  proper  in  simple,  unadorned  smooth¬ 
ness,  and  repeating  with  beautiful  variations,  embellishments, 
runs  and  arpeggios  of  various  designs  and  faultlessly  harmonized, 
this  number  naturally  made  an  unusual  impression  on  all  who 
played  or  heard  it. 

Other  numbers,  equally  beautiful  and  each  containing  an  element 
of  the  personality  of  the  composer,  were  published,  including  the 
“Dance  De  Fete,”  “La  Grace  Polka,”  and  several  marches: 
“Morse’is  Grand  March,”  Etiperba,”  “Mannamiooskeegan”  and 
“Hartsuff  Post.”  The  “Mannamooskeegan”  March  was  written 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  bi-centennial  of  the  old  town 
of  Abington,  to  which  Rockland  and  Whitman  originally  belonged, 
and  was  dedicated  to  that  event.  Although  this  was  written  prim¬ 
arily  as  a  piano  solo,  it  also  was  arranged  for  brass  band  and  first 
played  by  Carter’s  Band  during  their  summer  concerts  at  Nan- 
tasket. 

Although  Prof.  Beal  was  not  a  poet,  he  did,  however,  set  to  music 
several  songs  of  the  ballad  type,  including  “Waiting,”  “Love  for 
Gold,  Dear’’  and  “In  the  Autumn,  Minnie  Dear,”  and  one  patriot¬ 
ic  song — “The  Flag  that  Never  Fell.” 

LOVE  FOR  HORSES 

One  of  Prof.  Beal’s  unique  characteristics,  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  automobile,  was  his  great  love  for  horses.  To  one  not  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  him,  this  might  sound  strange  indeed, 
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but  with  us  Who  knew  him  better,  there  is  no  justification  what¬ 
ever  in  questioning  the  genuineness  of  his  special  appreciation  of 
a  good  horse.  The  matter  of  his  affliction  was  of  no  consideration 
whatever,  and  although  he  may  not  have  been  classed  in  the  cata- 
gory  of  a  thorough  equestrian,  nevertheless  there  was  a  metaphoric¬ 
al  resemblance  in  his  fondness  for  horses  as  in  his  appreciation  of 
good  music.  For  many  years  he  visited  the  homes  of  his  pu'pils 
in  the  primitive  one-horse  shay,  always  drawn  by  one  of  the 
handsomest  horses  in  town,  and  of  course,  in  direct  control  of  a 
faithful  driver,  for  as  far  as  horses  were  concerned,  the  only  assist¬ 
ance  he  ever  required,  was  that  of  a  driver.  The  matter  of  selec¬ 
tion,  necessitating  a  knowledge  of  horse  value  in  general,  was 
rie\rer  left  in  the  hands  of  any  assistant,  for  he  was  not  often  de¬ 
ceived  as  regards  the  discovery  of  physical  deformities  common 
to  horses. 

After  the  passing  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  which  were  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  automobile,  Prof.  Beal  turned  his  mind  and  attention 
toward  the  selection  of  this  more  modern  method  of  transportation, 
and  always  prided  himself  in  owning  a  firsLquality  car,  which 
comfort  was  shared  with  his  family  and  friends.  The  writer  of  this 
article  is  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  express  his  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  many  enjoyable  automobile  outings  participated  in  and 
made  possible  by  the  hospitality  of  Prof.  Beal.  They  furnished 
opportunity  for  a  still  more  intimate  acquaintanceship  and  a  deep¬ 
er  appreciation  of  his  fine  spirit  and  agreeable  companionship. 

CONCLUSION 

As  one  looks  back  in  retrospect  over  a  period  of  three  score 
years  and  three,  it  seems  as  though  ages  had  been  traversed,  yet 
it  is  seven  years  less  than  the  alloted  age  of  man,  and  there  are  none 
of  us  who  would  not  gladly  add  another  decade  or  two  as  a  reward 
of  good  measure  to  those  deserving  of  added  longevity  of  life,  yet 
it  is  not  always  so  to  be,  and  in  this  case,  Almighty  God,  in  His 
infinite  judgement  saw  fit  to  terminate  that  glorious  and  happy 
career  even  before  the  covetous  goal  had  been  reached,  and  early 
of  the  morning  of  August  7th,  1925,  the  spirit  of  a  great  man  de¬ 
parted  to  a  better  world. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  cancellation  of  earth’s  labors  was  the 
result  of  a  fall  in  his  store  in  Rockland,  on  July  31st,  and  which 
caused  a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  thigh.  This  necessitated 
his  removal  to  a  hospital,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  the  shock.  Intestinal  paralysis  followed,  with  fatal 
results  in  just  a  week’s  time. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Laura,  who  had  been  a  loving  and 
faithful  companion,  and  to  whom  much  credit  should  be  given  for 
her  part,  so  unselfishly  played,  during  the  major  part  of  his  life. 
Pier  sorrow  was  shared  With  her  step-daughter,  Annie,  and  a  son, 
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Minot.  He  also  leaves  a  granddaughter,  Merideth  Elaine  Beal, 
and  a  brother,  Edgar  at  Onset,  Mass. 

An  imipressive  event  was  that  which  greeted  the  great  circle  of 
friends  who  called  at  his  late  home  to  attend  the  service  that 
marked  the  completion  of  his  earthly  life.  As  he  rested  so  peace¬ 
fully  in  the  home  he  loved  so  much,  amid  a  wealth  of  flowers 
seldom  witnessed  at  such  an  event,  and  amid  an  atmosphere  of 
heart-felt  sympathetic  mourners,  the  words  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Burgess, 
gave  expression  to  the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  man¬ 
kind,  when  he  so  truthfully  said :  “he  was  a  good  man/’  This  was 
only  a  short  extract  of  his  none  too  long  eulogy,  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  was  a  source  of  strength  and  comfort  to  those  relatives  and 
friends  whose  shoulders  were  bent  with  grief  because  of  the  un¬ 
welcome  event. 

A  local  mixed  quartet  sang  his  favorite  hymns  :  “Lead  Kindly 
Light”  and  “Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere.”  A  most  beautiful  and 
appropriate  contribution  to  the  service  was  the  violin  solos  by  G. 
Herbert  Clarke  of  Kingston,  with  harp  accompaniments  by  Mrs. 
Katharyn  Perkins  Peal.  Wife  of  his  son.  Minot  A.  Beal. 

Tn  conclusion,  it  is  onlv  fitting  and  proper  to  state  that  it  is,  with¬ 
out  question  of  doubt,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  masses  of  this 
section  When  we  agree  that  the  passing  of  Everett  Burnside  Beal 
represented  the  removal  from  our  midst  one  of  Plymouth  County’s 
greatest  men.  Great,  not  because  of  superficial  activities  of  noisy 
affairs,  but  more  decidedly  because  of  his  unstinted  love  for  the  up¬ 
lift  of  mankind,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  great  art  of 
music.  His  life  was  the  fulfillmlent  of  that  immortal  poem,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  who  said : 

“Let  me  live  in  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man.’’ 
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